“TETLHARD, the Man, the Priest, the Scientist - by Mary Lukas and 
Ellen Lukas, Doubleday, 360 pages, $10.00. 
There is perhaps no more impressive figure in the "New" and "Post- 
conciliar" Church than Teilhard de Chardin - indeed, one is hard put to 
find a Catholic "intellectual" who does not adhere to his "teachings" in 


part or entirely. The authors have done us a singular service in outlining 


the pertinent biographical facts, in tracing the history of his relationshiy 
with the Church he supposedly served, and above all in giving us a brief 
but clear introduction to his thinking. 

If Teilhard's opinions are to be called "mystical," it is only 
because they are obscure, and like the writings of the true mystics, hard 
to understand. Apart from this they certainly have nothing in common with 
a Thomas a Kempis or a Saint John of the Cross. What the book makes elesey.| 
however, is that he was far more interested in introducing his personal 
weltenschauung into the Church than he was in bringing the religious 
outlook to modern science, In order to do so he found it necessary to 
getaics his meaning - thus he re-wrote The Phenomenon of Man no less than 
three times in an attempt to get it past the censors in Rome. If his 
ideas were in and of themselves difficult to comprehend, this intentional 
obscuring of them made them even fies obtuse. 

Let us trace some of Teilhard's ideas as the authors do.” During 
his tour of duty in the First Morse War he wrote "La Vie Cosmique,” in 
which he attempted to justify ‘Vie "passionate vision of the earth." Faced 
with the horrors of war, he envisioned a world that would inevitably 
progress towards perfection. "Directing the lower forces of nature, he 
“posited the existence of a Cosmiic Organizing Energy (also called "psychic 


tension" ~ very like Bergson's elan vital) which caused subatomic particles. 
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to come together into molecules, and the molecules to join other molecules 


“The authors clearly hold their subject in great admiration. One could | 
quote some very strange passages from the works of Teilhard, but in as much. 
as every quote in this review is from the text, one cannot be accused of 
prejudice. The one exception is the "letter written in 1936," where I 
utilize a more complete quote, where the authors only give a part. 
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some of which became so complex that ultimately aay broke through into 
Life. At the end of a procession of animal species, which showed ever- 
heightening awareness, Man at last appeared, and he began to join with other 
men to make a kind of simple organism with a single Personal Goal. ‘The Goal, 
Teilhard believed, would one day be reached; and when it was, he concluded, 
‘everything that is hard, crusty or rebellious... all that is false and 
reprehensible... all that is physically or morally evil, will disappear... 
Matter will be absorbed into Spirit.'" 

In another essay he "analysed the tormenting tendency of matter in 
organized states to disintegrate until it stabilizes at a level of complete 
dispersion. All that existed, he felt, was simultaneously held together by 
a ‘psychic tension' and pulled apart by the backward drift of matter towards | 
non being. When evolution passed from one living stage to a higher living 
state, the 'psychic tension' of evolving beings increased (as paradoxically, 
did their fragility). And when evolution crossed the great threshhnold in 
the human stage, the change was so profound that the psychic force then 
generated was strong enough to continue in existence, even when its material 
matrix was destroyed. In the case of Man, Teilhard maintained, 'the count- 
less factors which generate Spirit melt into such a perfect point that 


nothing can dissolve their fusion; and consequently, the human soul can 


detach itself and continue to subsist even after the body has disintegrat- 
ed.'" The authors continue, "it was as though humanity was in the process 
of becoming one single organism with a single nervous system, tightening 
its hold upon the planet." 

Teilhard held that there was a "biosphere" or earth-skin made of 
living things, and above this biosphere he felt there was "an even more 
significant covering of the earth - its 'thinking skin'." For this he 
coined a new name, the 'noosphere.' "As man's ‘psychic temperature’ continued 
to rise, the human being would reach ‘its own critical barrier.* Men would 


in time ‘learn to care for one another as a whole, to protect and share with 
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one another, and even be willing to sacrifice their individual interests 

for the great 'self' of mankind, in the certainty that their mutual cooper- 

ation could only individualize them further.' Whe this secueuae became 

common, Teilhard held, the psychic temperature of the conscious world would 

reach 'a new incandescence.' Man, individually and collectively, would 

naturally turn inward on themselves in search of union with a being more 

living and more conscious then they were themselves. And such a being eoul 

only be that mysterious force which lay at the heart of reality from the | 
beginning - the point of incandescence and personal passage to which Tei ihe 
gave the code name 'Omega.' Such union meant, of course, 'a collective 
detachment of the finally united psyches from the fragile physical bases 
that had brought them into being and supported their existence..' All the 
time that evolution did its work on this side of death, a world of demat- 
erialized psychological centers, he believed, had been collecting on its 
other side, in the wholly stable personal center which first began and hen: 
sustained creation, All through human history, it-had been so, with 
psyches drifting, one by one, out of their bodies when physical death 
occured. The only difference between these individual deaths and the 
general 'death' at the world's end lay in the fact that in the 'last great 
leap of consciousness! thinking centers would be shaken all together, from 
their physical supports into the one non-physical and utterly stable center 
where the other prematurely detached, isolated psyches long ago freed from | 
their disintegrated physical bases were now waiting. ‘Thus Teilhard was 
certain that 'the world will end in Ecstacy.'" 

Now, were all these typical Teilhardian statements to come from the 
mouth of a teen-ager, one would perhaps be tolerant. That they should 
eminate from a Jesuit priest can only leave one terribly saddened. It is 
no wonder that one of his superiors, after a protracted discussion with him 
was led to ask if he was even a Christian. And to this question he himself 


gives the answer in a letter written in 1936. "What increasingly dominates. 
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dominates my interest... is the effort to establish within myself, and to 
diffuse around me, a new religion (let's call it an improved Christianity, 
if you like) whose personal God is no longer the great neolithic landowner 
of times gone by, but the Soul of the world..." 

One wishes that space allowed a further sampling of his thoughts: 
his ideas on Communism (he wished to join "the rational force of Marxism" 
with the "human wartath of Christianity”): on Ecumenism (he considered the 
Chinese "primitive" and never bothered to learn "a single word of Chinese"); 
on the "Human Front" and "Planetization"” (the development of a world commun- 
ity that thought as if with one mind); on Chastity (to conserve his ‘psychi 
tension"), but all this the reader will find within the body of the book. 
For the authors to have spent seven years wading through such material can 


only evoke our admiration. 


With such "original" and "innovative" ideas as these, it is no 
wonder that the Jesuits "had grave doubts" about reainne him. As the 
authors themselves state, "if anything saved Teilhard's essays from being 
dubbed clearly heretical, it was the simple fact that they were so bizarrely 
phrased." Yet the authors remain highly critical of the Church's "persec- 


ution" of this poor man, a relationship they describe as a sort of on-going 


"Stoke's 'Monkey Trial'." His superiors ("Majesticly stupid"), the censors 
in Rome, the Popes and Garrigou Lagrange (whose books I am now stimulated to 
read) are painted as the "bad guys". His many friends who secretly and 
often openly spread his "New Gospel," and who have subsequently risen to 
places of influence in the Post-conciliar Church (a Church, large segments 
of which look upon Teiohard as a "saint"), are the "good guys”. His 
superiors, concerned as they were with preserving the "Deposit of the Faith, 
were neither blind nor stupid. One described his views on Original Sin as 


"complete and quite subversive nonsense," and another, the head of the Jesui 


order, told him that the simple possession of the "Deposit of the Faith" 


would save him (and other Catholic intellectuals) much "useless work.” 
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After reading this sampling of his ideas, one is inclined to understand 


why, as TIME magazine recently opinioned, his scientific theories have long 
since been discredited, and why Pope Pius XII said of him, "ne is not a 
theologian." Now, I ask you, how could the Church that felt it was .its 
duty to preserve "the Deposit of the Faith" ever approve the opinions of 


this man. Indeed, one is not sure whether his superiors were more embarrased) 


for him, or for the Church. But as long as he wore his "collar” he had an | 
obligation to represent his Church faithfully - and that he never did. oftel 
he thought of leaving it, but he decided to "work inside it by trying to 
transform and convert it" to his way of thinking. Indeed, the Church was 
gentle with him to a fault.* 

Finally, one must ask why the New and Post-conciliar Church is so 
thoroughly intoxicated with this man's ideas. Whatever the reasons, and th 
authors fail to suggest any, Teilhard's opinions have achieved an almost 
"official status" in our times.** I for one would suggest that it is becaus| 
of the "infra-rational 'sickness'" that pervades the modern world. Further 
I would suggest & prescription for this illness. I once knew a priest of 
the old school who used to convert hard-core Communists by having them read | 
the complete works of Marx and Lenin. Perhaps the best eure for this 
current Catholic intellectual "Teilhardomania" would be the same ~ the read-| 
ing of his complet works. However, if this task is too arduous for the 2 
average person - one lacking in sufficient "psychic neneLor - than this 
book provides an excellent alternative. One certainly hopes they will read 


it before we all come to point Omega and end up in the Noosphere. 


Rama P. Coomaraswamy, M.D. 


* (The authors present Teilhard as pious and several times mention his 
constant "fingering of his broken rosary." It is known that he rarely 
said Mass, and as for using a "broken rosary," this is more of psychiatric 
interest than evidence of piety. Anyone who has ever said a Rosary knows 
that the first thing one does with a broken one is to fix pra 


** The Holy Office has issued three "monitums"” (literally, "warnings") on 
Teilhard, Among other things they state "his works swarm with ambiguities," 
and with "serious errors that give offense to Catholic Doctrine." The last 
was issued in 1967. hey are. ac far aa Tknnw «till in farsa 


